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THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 



The Romans generally took the names of places they found 
in the countreys they conquered, giving them onely a Latin 
termination. For in Wales they called Conwy, Kevny and 
Wysc, which are mere British words, Conovium, Gobannium and 
Vidum, &c. Yet sometimes they may be allowed to give names 
themselves j but of this I have hitherto discovered very few in- 
stances. As for the Saxon names, many of them were also half 
British with Saxon terminations, some of them translations of 
the British and a great many their own. I should derive Triago 
from Tre Iago, i. e. Jamesbury or Jameston. Both tre and 
town were antiently but single houses, or, at best, but a kind of 
fort or rock of defence. 

Ardberry may be partly British and partly Saxon, viz. Ard, 
Brit. Altits and Berry, Sax. Tumulus. 

The 4th I can say nothing to. When you write next to Mr. 
Baxter *, you may put it in. 

I was just going to tell you, I had not heard from Mr. Ray f 
for some years. But, just as I was setting pen to paper, I received 
a letter from him, wherein he tells me he is preparing his three 
Physico-Theological Discourses for the presse. I have but just 
time to beg your pardon for my scribble, which comes from, 

Worthy Sir, your affectionate friend and humble servant, 

Edw. Lhwyd. 



THE MADOGWYS. 



REPLY TO DR. JONES. 

An enquiry of peculiar interest to the natives of Wales ha* 
recently undergone much public discussion. The title, prefixed 
to these remarks, will, at once, point out the object of this allu- 
sion, and must be considered as a more appropriate appellation 

* The author of two lexicographical Treatises on Roman and British 
Antiquities. He also published editions of Anacreon and Horace. Mr. 
Baxter was a native of Shropshire, and died in 1723, in his 73d year.— Ed. 

f A celebrated English naturalist, and especially distinguished for his 
Jmowlege of botany, on which subject he has left many valuable treatises. 
He was also the author of several other works of repute, among which 
the one alluded to in this letter deserves a particular notice. He was 
born near Braintree, in Essex, in 16528, and died there in 1704.— Eb. 
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58 THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

for the descendants of Madog, presumed to exist at this day in 
America, than the indefinite term of Welsh Indians, generally 
employed. In an investigation of so uncommon a nature it can 
not be disguised, that the first impressions of every rational 
mind, uninformed by any substantial evidence, must be in oppo- 
sition to that view of the question, which, after a long and dis- 
passionate consideration, it has been resolved to espouse in this 
work. But, however the scepticism of ignorance may be ex- 
cused, as it certainly must be in all extraordinary cases, which 
admit of positive testimony, no palliation can be offered for aa 
obstinate incredulity, when opposed to the voice of history, and 
an accumulation of evidence almost without a parallel. 

The remark, now made, owes its origin to a strange and 
intemperate letter, which appears on this subject in the last 
number of the Monthly Magazine. It bears the signature of 
" John Jones," and is entitled " Dr. Jones's Refutation of 
Fables about the Migration of Madog." Presuming from the 
writer's name and dignity, that he may be a Welshman and a 
person of education, it becomes necessary, but for no other 
reason, to say a few words in reply to his very unceremonious 
attack, previously to the commencement of this enquiry in any 
more formal manner. The conviction, which his vague objec- 
tions and dogmatical affirmations would never, of themselves, 
produce in any one, may possibly be conceded by his admirers 
to his personal importance, and to a confidence in talents, which, 
in the letter before us, he has delicately refrained from exposing 
to more vulgar observation. An answer, not demanded by rea- 
soning and argument, may therefore be due to the weight of a 
name. Or, at all events, it may be proper to discharge the 
dtity of a pioneer, by removing the rubbish, that might other- 
wise impede our progress in this interesting investigation. 

It does not belong to the design of the Cambro-Briton, nor 
would it perhaps be becoming the character it aims to establish, 
to descend to a refutation of the calumny*, with which Dr. 
Jones has thought fit to preface his remarkable composition. 
The task must be left, if at all, to the parties so unjustly and so 
ungenerously assailed, if indeed evea ftey can overcome their 

* The writer of these remarks feels himself justified, after several minute 
enquiries, in applying this term to the charge, made by Dr. Jones against 
certain individuals, of obtaining " considerable sums of money" under 
the " pretence" of goiug in quest of the Madogwys. 
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contempt for the grossness of the aspersion. But, to come to 
the more immediate concern of these observations, is the learned 
writer really in earnest, when he considers the " tradition of 
" Madog's emigration to a distant country " to be " unfounded," 
and credited only by the " uncultivated natives of North 
" Wales," and by " certain illiterate Methodist and other 
" preachers?" Has he never heard, that two individuals, per- 
haps the most conversant, of the present day, with the litera- 
ture and history of Wales, believe in the authenticity of the 
fact? If he has not, the Gentleman's Magazine for 1791 will 
present him with the names of Mr. William Owen and Mr. 
Edward Williams united in a defence of the presumed existence 
of the Madogwys. Other individuals, neither " uncultivated " 
nor " illiterate," have since espoused the same cause. The 
foundation, therefore, on which Dr. Jones rested this assertion, 
seems to have been of the same description with that, on which 
he grounded the accusation, already the object of animadver- 
sion. An attack, thus commencing with misrepresentation, can 
hardly be expected to terminate in conviction. 

Yet, we find the writer himself was far from thinking thus 
meanly of his enterprise. For, in reference to this " unfounded 
" tradition," he observes, with a kind of oracular gravity, " I 
" consider it to be my duty to prove from the Bardic and Histo- 
" rical remains of Wales, that there is no pretence whatever 
" for the alleged existence of a colony of Madogion, Mad dogs, 
" or Welsh Indians." Passing over the elegant wit at the close 
of this passage, it may be noticed as a singular feature of this 
very singular letter, that the writer relies upon some of those 
same authorities, which have hitherto been adduced in support 
of the question, for proving its chimerical character. The esta. 
blishment of a negative, at all times a task of some little diffi- 
culty, must be particularly so, when the means adopted are 
those, which favour the reverse of the proposition. And such 
is the absurdity of the attempt in this instance, that one would 
almost imagine, Ihe learned Doctor had borrowed his logical 
principles from the musty pages of some German metaphysician. 
But, without waiting to discuss this point, let us proceed to his 
redoubtable proofs. And these are — passages from Cynddelw, 
Llywarch ab Llewelyn, Gwalchmai and Maredudd ab Rhys 
among the Bards, and one from Caradog only amongst the 
Historians. 
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With respect to his bardic quotations, none of them have ever 
been employed to prove any thing beyond the simple fact, that 
Madog left Wales by sea during- the dissensions consequent on 
his father's death ; and on this point three here cited are explicit, 
while the fourth has no reference to the question. As for the 
inference to be drawn from Cynddelw's lines, that Madog was 
lost at sea, nothing could be more natural than that such an 
opinion should have prevailed, after his long absence. And 
what infatuation could induce Dr. Jones to admit this opinion 
(for it is nothing more) as conclusive evidence on the subject ? 
The Bards, it is true, make no mention of any " Western 
Continent," — it would have been truly marvellous if they had 
— but Llywarch ab Llewelyn, in a passage, which our objector 
did not find it convenient to quote, expressly mentions, that 
Madog had left his country " on the bosom of the great sea in 
" his search of a possession easy to be defended, and separated 
" from all for the sake of a dwelling-place." And it should 
not be forgotten, that Llywarch was a cotemporary Bard, and 
might even have heard Madog himself describe the territory, 
discovered by him in his first voyage, and to which the poet 
seems to allude in the lines here translated. 

Our letter-writer afterwards attempts to be facetious at the 
expence of those, who give credit to the account of Caradog, 
because that author is supposed to have died about fifteen years 
before Madog's departure. But, why did Dr. Jones conceal, 
what he must surely have known, that the account, to which he 
alludes, is given by Humphrey Llwyd and Dr. Powell, in their 
continuation of Caradog's history, on the authority of Gutyn 
Owain ? It is true, that Humphrey Llwyd supposes, as asserted 
in the letter under consideration, that the Madogwys might have 
intermixed with the native inhabitants of America, and have be- 
come at length undistinguishable from them. But by what logic 
will the writer shew this to be any proof of an " unfounded tra- 
dition ?" The historian's opinion might have been, indeed, 
without a foundation; and what has subsequently transpired 
seems to have determined this point. But it is any thing rather 
than a proof of an " unfounded tradition," with relation to the 
departure of Madog. Nor can it even be received as " positive 
" testimony against the existence of the Welsh Indians." 

If our objector has been unfortunate in the authorities he has 
adduced, he has certainly not been remarkably candid in thosa 
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he has omitted. Allusion has already been made to this want of 
fairness with respect to the lines of Llywarch, on every account 
the most important of the Bardic testimonies*; while Gutyn 
Owain and lefan Brechfaf. two writers who make express 
mention of the subject, are not once noticed. Sir Thomas Her- 
bert J too, who adopted a decided opinion in favour of the 
Madogwys, is passed in silence ; although, by having had access 
to the famous Rhaglan Collection of MSS., burnt in the time of 
Cromwell, that writer may have formed his conclusions from 
documents no longer known. And it may be conjectured, without 
much hazard, that he was not, in other respects, either " unculti- 
vated" or " illiterate." The authority of the Welsh Triad, 
which reckons Madog's emigration among the " three disappear- 
ances by sea from the Isle of Britain," and even describes the 
manner of his departure, is also treated with the same bold 
contempt. 

Thus much for the " Bardic and Historical remains,'' by the 
aid of which Dr. Jones has so modestly expressed his " intention 
to set this tradition at rest §." What he has quoted, if they de- 
termine any thing, prove, that Madog had disappeared by sea : 
what he has kindly left to be cited by others extend to the cir- 
cumstances, and even to the object, of his voluntary exile. These, 
united with the facts, which have transpired during the last sixty 
years, respecting the settlement of a strange nation on the higher 
branches of the Missouri, differing essentially in their habits and 
manners from the adjacent tribes, and even speaking the Welsh 

* Another singular reference to this event, in the Poems of Llywarch, is 
likewise omitted. It occurs in his Ode entitled " An Invocation to the 
Ordeal of Hot Iron," in #Mch he exculpates himself from a participa- 
tion in the murder of Madog, whose disappearance and long absence may 
naturally have given birth to such a suspicion.— See Arch, of Wales, 
vol. i. p. 289. 

+ These two persons were, at once, bards and historians, and lived about 
the close of the 14th century. The passages of their works, here adverted 
to, must have been written some years before the discovery of America by 
Columbus j a circumstance material to be considered in this enquiry. 

t Sir Thomas Herbert was one of the Pembroke family, and wrote about 
1635. 

§ The objections in Dr. Jones's letter, with respect to the population of 
North Wales and Madog's " wicker boats," will, perhaps, be abandoned, 
upou a more intimate acquaintance with the history of our country. At all 
events, in tbeir present shape, as mere assertions, they do not require a re- 
futation. Nor can they, m any shape, be opposed to_positive testimony. 
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language, can leave little room for scepticism, except to such as 
make scepticism a profession. Yet, all this testimony, derived 
from a hundred various sources, and uniting in one focus, is 
thrown by our candid objector unceremoniously into the shade. 

So strong, however, is the concatenation of evidence thus 
produced, as to be considered irresistible by many persons fully 
capable of estimating its value. It has not only served as the 
torch of truth, but likewise as the touchstone of fable and impo- 
sition. And it answered this useful purpose at no very distant 
period, in detecting an idle fabrication, which appeared in an 
evening paper under the signature of " Owen Williams." The 
positive tone of that letter, and the high colouring of its narrative, 
so inconsistent with all preceding accounts, excited at once a sus- 
picion as to its genuineness, which- a subsequent investigation fully 
confirmed. When Dr. Jones condescends to make another attack 
en this " unfounded tradition," he will perhaps favour the world 
with his opinion of Mr. Owen Williams's " unfounded " report. 
And in the mean time it may be a satisfaction to him to learn, 
that the forgery has been traced to its author. 

*•* 



BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

REV. PETER ROBERTS*. 
Mr. Roberts was born in the parish of Rhiwabon, in the 
county of Denbigh, about the year 1760. His father, John 
Roberts, was the younger son of a freeholder in that parish, and 
descended from a family which had, for many generations, occu- 
pied their small domain, called Tai'n-y-nant, without any mate- 
rial change in their circumstances. He was himself by trade a 
dock-maker, and established himself in that business, first, at his 
native village Rhiwabon, but afterwards removed to Wrexham. 
At this latter place, when a rival tradesman, with a view of de- 
preciating his rustic opponent, pompously announced himself to 
the public, in large characters, as a " clock-maker from Lon- 

* The Editor wishes be were at liberty to publish the name of the gen- 
tleman, to whom he is indebted for this interesting Memoir. But some 
sf the readers of the C*M»*o-BaiTON will, no doubt, recognize in it the 
production, which so deservedly obtained the applause of the Cambrian 
Society at Caermartben. — Ed. 



